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GREATER  AND  GREATER" 

IT  was  not  many  years  after  the  Civil 
War  that  I  first  came  to  New  York. 
There  I  met,  with  youth's  curiosity  and 
admiration  for  genius,  among  other  liter- 
ary lights  of  the  day,  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  who  had  struck  out  that  dy- 
namic lyric  on  Ossawatomie  Brown,  pro- 
phetic of  the  war;  who  had  addressed  to 
the  President  the  demand  for  a  captain, 
—  "Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  man!" — 
a  demand  which  it  took  Lincoln  so  long 
and  through  so  many  disappointments  to 
satisfy;  and  who  had  written  the  ringing 
sonnet  on  the  assassination,  in  which  Lin- 
coln is  described  as  "the  whitest  soul  a 
nation  knew";  Bayard  Taylor,  who  had 
been  of  special  service  to  Lincoln  at  the 
important  court  of  St.  Petersburg;  Rich- 
ard Grant  White,  who  had  interpreted 
the  Union  cause  in  his  "New  Gospel  of 
Peace,"  and  had  gathered  the  war-songs 
into  a  unique  volume;  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  who  had  written  an  eloquent  ode 
on  the  death  of  Lincoln;  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land, who  had  written  a  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  first  of  any  moment  to  be  put 
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forth  after  his  death;  Noah  Brooks,  w^ho 
had  been  close  to  Lincoln  in  Washing- 
ton;  Bret  Harte,  author,  among  other 
famous  pieces,  of  certain  memorable  lyr- 
ics of  the  war;  George  William  Curtis, 
who  had  taken  part  in  both  the  con- 
ventions that  nominated  Lincoln,  and 
officially  notified  him  of  his  second  nom- 
ination; and,  a  seldom  and  picturesque 
revisitor  of  his  beloved  Manhattan,  Walt 
Whitman,  who  had  written  "Captain, 
My  Captain,"  and  the  passionate  chant 
on  the  death  of  the  President,  "When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloomed." 
A  majestic  figure  of  the  time  was  the  poet 
Bryant,  who  had  presided  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  Speech, 
when  each  had  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  other,  Lincoln  saying  "It  was 
worth  the  journey  to  the  East  merely  to 
meet  such  a  man,"  and  Bryant  becoming, 
soon  after,  one  of  Lincoln's  chief  sup- 
porters for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

A  certain  young  journalist  and  author 
in  the  literary  group  greatly  attracted  me. 
I  remember  writing  to  him  in  those  days 
a  boyish,  enthusiastic  letter  enrolling  him 
in  the  company  of  "good  fellows"— the 

Loyal  Legion,  at  Minneapolis,  February  12,  1907. 
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LINCOLN  AS  LAWYER 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  portrait  was  taken  between  December,  1847, 
and  March,  1849,  during  his  father's  one  term  in  Congress. 
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good-hearted,  the  art-loving,  the  genial. 
There  was  a  special  fascination  about 
him.  He  had  a  quiet,  intense  sense  of 
humor;  a  wit  that  was  genial,  though  it 


your  writing  about  him,  does  he  seem  to 
you  larger  or  less?" 

To  this,  —  and  I  remember  the  serious- 
ness of  his  manner, — John  Hay  answered: 


Half-tone  plate  engraved  by  H.  Davidson 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
From  an  ambrotype  made  a  few  days  after  the  debate  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  October  7, 


could  be  stinging ;  and  a  piquant  poise  and 
reticence.  He  was  as  self-confident  as  he 
was  courteous  and  modest. 

To  him  I  said  one  day,  "Colonel,  as 
you  continue  your  study  of  Lincoln,  and 


"As  I  go  on  with  the  work,  to  me  Lin- 
coln grows  greater  and  greater." 

Since  then,  as  the  historical  students 
and  the  people  of  his  country  and  of  the 
world  have  studied  and  better  known  his 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
From  a  photograph  owned  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  made  by  Fassett  of  Chicago  in  October,  1859- 


enlargement  of  the  Brady  negative  in  the  collection  of  Robert  Coster.    Half-tone  plate  engraved  by  11.  C.  Mei 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
This  photograph  was  taken  just  after  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  speech,  February 
27,  i860,  and  is  called  the  "Cooper  Institute  portrait.". 


Copyriylit,  1-194,  by  George  li.  Ayres.    Half-tuiie  plate  engraved  by  H.  C.  Merrill 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 
From  a  negative  taken  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  June,  i860,  immediately  after  his  nomination. 
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commanding  personality,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  grown  greater  and  greater  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind.  Very  greatly, 
indeed,  has  the  writing  of  John  Hay  him- 
self, and  of  the  elder  devoted  co-biographer, 
John  G.  Nicolay,  helped  in  this  better 


living  day.  A  man  of  light  and  leading 
in  our  Southern  States  told  me  lately  that 
to  him  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  three  most 
interesting  personalities  in  all  history,  one 
of  the  others  being  no  less  than  "the  man 
of  Galilee." 


l-ruiu  a  photograpli  owned  by  R.  W.  Oilder.    Halt-tone  plate  en^n'aved  by  H.  Davidsov 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


understanding.  Lincoln's  praises  are  mul- 
tiplied in  all  lands  by  statesmen,  historians, 
orators,  poets.  Added  to  the  common  ad- 
miring regard  in  which  he  is  held,  one 
constantly  comes  upon  a  peculiar  interest 
in  him,  an  absorbing  affection  for  him  on 
the  part  of  all  sorts  of  people,  some  of 
whom  were  his  contemporaries,  and  some 
children  during  his  life,  or  born  since  his 


POWER  OF  EXPRESSION  AN  ELEMENT  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  LEADERSHIP 

It  is  natural  that  a  writer  should  be 
specially  attracted  to  Lincoln  by  a  study 
of  his  recorded  utterances;  in  other 
words,  by  an  interest  in  his  literary  style. 
Too  young  to  appreciate  what  may  be 
called  the  artistic  quality  of  his  speeches 


Engraved  by  Thomas  Johnson  from  the  original  negative.    Copyright,  1881,  by  George  B.  Ayi 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
This  photograph  was  made  by  Hesler  in  Chicago,  about  i860. 
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and  writings  at  the  time  of  their  delivery, 
it  was  after  the  war  that  I  awoke  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  Lincoln's  power  of 
expression  —  a  power  which  was  one  of 
the  main  elements  of  his  strength  as  a 
leader. 

It  is  not  strange  that  an  unusual  fac- 
ulty of  expression  should  be  found  to  belong 
to  those  who  have  risen  to  leadership 
among  men.  This  expressiveness  may  be 
of  various  kinds.  Lincoln  and  Gladstone 
having  been  contemporaries,  born  in  the 
same  year,  and  each  rising  to  the  highest 
leadership  in  the  two  great  English-speak- 
ing nations,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
be  compared  as  to  their  use  of  language 
spoken  and  written.  Gladstone's  elabor- 
ate and  persuasive  eloquence,  his  mani- 
fold learning  and  well-stored  memory, 
the  copiousness  of  his  diction,  and  the 
dignity,  as  well  as  the  fire  and  energy  of 
his  forensic  appeals— these  were  among 
the  wonders  of  a  good  part  of  the  last 
century.  But  lately,  on  separate  occasions, 
I  asked  of  two  of  Gladstone's  most 
eminent  parliamentary  supporters  and 
admirers,  without  contradiction,  and, 
indeed,  with  full  agreement  on  the  part 
of  both,  whether  it  was  not  one  of  the 
miracles  of  genius  that  notwithstanding 
Gladstone  had  enjoyed  all  that  culture 
could  accomplish, — by  means  of  univer- 
sity training,  and  familiarity  with  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  and  long  training  and  leadership 
in  public  life, — he  had  not  left  a  single 
masterpiece  of  English,  hardly  one  great 
phrase  that  clings  to  the  memory  of  men ; 
while  Lincoln,  without  any  educational 
advantages  whatever,  growing  up  in  the 
backwoods,  with  scarcely  a  dozen  books 
of  value  at  his  command,  and  ignorant  of 
the  literature  and  art  of  modern  Europe, 
as  of  ancient  times,  had  acquired  a  style 
of  higher  distinction  than  that  of  Glad- 
stone, and  had  bequeathed  more  than  one 
masterpiece  to  the  literature  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue. 

Lincoln's  style  in  speech  and  writing  is 
the  same  sort  of  miracle  that  gave  us  the 
consummate  art  of  Shakspere,  the  uncol- 
leged  actor ;  of  Burns,  the  plowman ;  and 
of  Keats,  the  apothecary's  apprentice,  son 
of  a  livery-stableman.  It  is  not  easy  to 
analyze  a  miracle,  but  in  discussing  the 
leadership  of  Lincoln  it  is  interesting  to 
find  certain  qualities  in  his  literary  style 
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that  are  traits  of  his  character,  and  thus 
elements  of  his  leadership. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  country  has 
been  ransacked  for  every  record  of  his 
public  speech,  and  every  scrap  of  paper  to 
which  he  put  pen,  there  has  been  found 
from  him  absolutely  nothing  discredit- 
able, and  little  that  can  be  criticized  in 
the  way  of  expression.  Without  the  aid 
of  any  teacher,  he  early  learned  to  be 
moderate  and  reasonable  in  statement, 
so  that  on  the  part  even  of  the  obscure 
young  politician  there  is  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  that  kind  of  public  speech  which 
is  described  in  a  passage  he  loved  to  quote, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  orator  that  "he 
mounted  the  rostrum,  threw  back  his 
head,  shined  his  eyes,  and  left  the  conse- 
quences to  God." 

Lincoln's  sense  of  humor 

Lincoln's  relish  for  a  phrase  like  this 
recalls  his  extraordinary  sense  of  humor. 
Probably  no  great  historical  figure  in  the 
realm  of  action  ever  had  Lincoln's  intense 
humorousness,  combined  with  so  ke-en 
and  racy  a  wit.  Lincoln's  laugh  was 
something  amazing.  His  face,  in  repose, 
well-balanced  and  commanding,  with  the 
grimace  of  laughter  is  said  to  have  be- 
come a  surprising  thing.  Many  anecdotes 
relate  the  boisterousness  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  a  humorous  situation  or  story. 
Hay  tells  of  his  cheery  laugh,  which  filled 
the  Blue  Room  with  infectious  good 
nature.  "Homeric  laughter,"  Hay  sa5^s 
it  sometimes  was;  adding  this  genial 
touch,  that  it  was  "dull  pleasure"  to 
Lincoln  "to  laugh  alone."  Some  visitors 
at  the  White  House  were  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  quick  transition  from  un- 
bridled mirth  to  pathetic  seriousness. 
What  wonder  that  "the  boisterous  laugh- 
ter became  less  frequent  5'ear  by  year,  the 
eye  grew  veiled  by  constant  meditation  on 
momentous  subjects;  the  air  of  reserve  and 
detachment  from  his  surroundings  in- 
creased," and,  as  Hay  says,  and  his  pic- 
tures and  the  two  contrasting  life-masks 
show,  he  rapidly  grew  old. 

Lincoln's  sense  of  humor,  which  flavored 
now  and  then  his  speeches  and  writings, 
and  constantly  his  conversation,  went 
along  with  a  homely  wit  which  frequently 
brought  to  his  argument  quaint  and  con- 
vincing illustration.    His  sense  of  humor 
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was,  indeed,  a  real  assistance  in  his  leader- 
ship, having  many  uses:  it  relieved  the 
strain  of  his  strenuous  labors;  it  helped 
to  attach  the  masses  to  his  personality; 
and  it  assisted  him  out  of  many  difficulties. 
We  did  not  fully  know  till  lately  that  he 
himself  so  keenly  appreciated  the  part  that 
story-telling  played  in  his  career.  Colonel 
Burt  reports  a  strange  interview  with 
Lincoln  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  a  time 
of  keen  anxiety  and  when  a  person  present 
had  rudely  demanded  one  of  his  "good 
stories."  "I  believe,"  said  Lincoln,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  challenger,  "  I  have 
the  popular  reputation  of  being  a  story- 
teller, but  I  do  not  deserve  the  name  in 
its  general  sense;  for  it  is  not  the  story 
itself,  but  its  purpose,  or  effect,  that  inter- 
ests me.  I  often  avoid  a  long  and  useless 
discussion  by  others  or  a  laborious  ex- 
planation on  my  own  part  by  a  short  story 
that  illustrates  my  point  of  view.  So,  too, 
the  sharpness  of  a  refusal  or  the  edge  of  a 
rebuke  rn^y  be  blunted  by  an  appropriate 
story,  so  as  to  save  wounded  feeling  and 
yet  serve  the  purpose.  No,  I  am  not 
simply  a  story-teller,  but  story-telling  as 
an  emollient  saves  me  much  friction  and 
distress." 

TRAITS  OF  Lincoln's  style 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Lin- 
coln's style  may  be  found  in  the  record 
from  the  beginning.  Candor  was  a  trait 
of  the  man,  and  not  less  of  his  verbal 
manner.  His  natural  honesty  of  char- 
acter, his  desire  to  make  his  meaning  clear, 
— literally  to  demonstrate  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth  with  mathematical 
precision, — this  gave  his  expression  both 
attractiveness  and  force.  The  simplicity  of 
his  nature,  his  lack  of  self-consciousness 
and  vanity,  tended  to  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness of  diction.  An  eminent  lawyer 
has  said, — perhaps  with  exaggeration, — 
that  without  the  massive  reasoning  of 
Webster,  or  the  resplendent  rhetoric  of 
Burke,  Lincoln  exceeded  them  both  in 
his  faculty  of  statement.  His  style  was  af- 
fected, too,  by  the  personal  traits  of  con- 
sideration for  those  of  a  contrary  mind, 
his  toleration,  and  large  human  sympathy. 

But  Lincoln's  style  might  have  had  all 
these  qualities,  and  yet  not  have  carried  as 
it  did.  Beyond  these  traits  comes  the 
miracle — the  cadence  of  his  prose,  and  its 
traits  of  pathos  and  of  imagination.  Lin- 


coln's prose,  at  its  height,  and  when  his 
spirit  was  stirred  by  aspiration  and  re- 
solve, affects  the  soul  like  noble  music. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  found  in  all  his  great 
utterances  a  strain  which  is  like  the  lead- 
ing motive — the  Leit-motif — in  musical 
drama;  a  strain  of  mingled  pathos,  hero- 
ism, and  resolution.  That  is  the  strain  in 
the  two  inaugurals,  in  the  "Gettysburg 
Address,"  and  in  his  letter  of  consolation 
to  a  bereaved  mother,  which  moves  the 
hearts  of  generation  after  generation. 

Lincoln's  power  of  expression  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  most  effective  elements 
of  his  leadership.  The  sympathy  and 
toleration  which  made  his  writings  and 
speeches  so  persuasive  assisted  his  leader- 
ship not  only  in  convincing  his  listeners, 
and  in  endearing  him,  the  leader,  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  masses,  but  helped  him 
as  a  statesman  to  take  large  and  humane 
views,  and  to  adopt  measures  in  keeping 
with  such  views.  To  that  sympathy  and 
that  toleration  a  reunited  country  is  under 
constant  obligation  not  merely  for  the 
result  of  a  successfully  conducted  war, — 
successful  in  the  true  interests  of  both 
antagonists, — but  for  the  continuing  pos- 
sibility of  good  feeling  between  the  sec- 
tions. To  think  that  in  the  preparatory 
political  struggle  and  during  the  four 
years  of  the  hideous  conflict,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  though  his  spirit  was  strained 
almost  beyond  human  endurance  by  the 
harassments  of  his  position ;  though  mis- 
understood and  foully  calumniated  by 
public  antagonists,  and  thwarted  and 
plotted  against  by  some  of  his  own  ap- 
parent supporters,  uttered  not  one  word 
of  violence  or  rancor,  —  not  a  phrase 
which,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
might  return  to  embitter  the  defeated 
combatants,  or  be  resented  by  their  de- 
scendants! 

HIS  TOLERANCE  AND  SYMPATHY 

This  extraordinary  forbearance  of  the 
President's  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  an 
amiable  trait  of  the  man;  but  do  we  fully 
realize  the  value  to  the  nation  of  this  trait, 
and  the  worth  of  its  example  in  public 
leadership?  After  so  tremendous  a  con- 
flict, the  world  abroad  wonders  at  the 
quickness  of  the  return  to  sympathetic 
relations — to  closer  relations  than  ever — 
between  the  sections  so  lately  at  war.  But 
we  of  the  country  know  that  the  obstacles 
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to  true  union  after  the  war  were  not  so  A  striking  illustration  of  his  sj^mpathy 

much  the  events  of  the  war,  — though  some  for  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 

of  them  naturally  enough  left  a  trail  of  bit-  was  his  attempt,  earnest  and  ineffectual, 

ter  resentment,  — as.  events  succeeding  the  in  the  last  days  of  hostilities,  two  months 

conflict  of  years,  in  that  period  of  experi-  before  his  death,  to  convert  his  own  cabi- 

mental  reconstruction,  when  things  were  net  to  his  generous  and  long-cherished 

done  in  the  name  of  the  dominant  powers  scheme    of    compensated  emancipation. 


Engraved  on  wood  by  Thomas  Johnson 
LIFE-MASK  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


This  mask  was  made  in  Chicago  in  April,  i860,  a  month  before  the 
nomination  for  President,  by  Leonard  W.  Volk,  who  described  "The  Lmcoln 
Life-Mask  and  How  it  was  Made,"  in  this  magazine  for  December,  1881. 


which  the  South  has  found  it  hard  to  for- 
get, and  the  North  ardently  wishes  could 
be  blotted  from  all  remembrance.  Lin- 
coln's attitude  toward  the  South,  when 
fully  comprehended,  helped  to  obliterate 
the  acid  stains  of  the  reconstruction  per- 
iod. In  other  words,  we  are  to-day  a 
truly  united  country  not  only  because  Lin- 
coln conducted  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue ;  but  because  of  his  wise  and  tolerant 
and  sympathetic  leadership  during  that  war. 


That  he  failed  pathetically  to  carry 
through  this  plan,  upon  which  his  heart 
was  set,  illustrates,  also,  the  fact  that 
uninterrupted  success  is  not  necessary  to 
the  fame  of  the  great  figures  of  history. 
Lincoln's  failure  to  win  support  for  this 
humane  policy  deeply  grieved  him,  but  the 
misadventure  is  not  held  against  him  in 
the  estimate  of  his  greatness.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  fact  that  he  made  the  attempts 
counts  in  his  favor,  and  to-day  especially 
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endears  him  to  multitudes  of  his  country- 
men, and  is  one  of  the  very  bonds  that 
hold  the  country  together. 

But  Lincoln's  sympathy  and  tolerance, 
his  forgiveness,  his  distaste  for  personal 
contention,  his  lack  of  resentment,  his 


among  his  nominal  supporters  w^hose  zeal 
led  them  into  positions  of  open  or  con- 
cealed antagonism.  The  opposition  to  him 
in  his  own  party  was  much  more  intense 
than  is  generally  known  to  the  present 
generation. 


Half-tone  plate  engraved  by  H.  Davidson 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  i860 
From  an  ambrotype  owned  by  Major  William  H.  Lambert,  which  is  one  of  the  two  ambrotypes  made  at  the  reqiiest  of  J.  Henry 
Brown  as  guides  to  that  artist  in  the  painting  of  the  miniature  which  is  the  color  frontispiece  of  this  number  of  1  he  Lenti  rv. 


great  heart,  were  shown  not  only  in  his 
attitude  toward  those  whom,  — for  their 
own  good,  as  he  believed, — he  unrelent- 
ingly opposed  with  all  the  forces  at  his 
command ;  but  also  toward  his  political  op- 
ponents in  the  North,  and  toward  those 


HIS  MANAGEMENT  OF  DIVERS! 
PERSONALITIES 

As  to  his  masterly  management  of  the 
personalities  whose  followers  he  placated 
and  whose  peculiarities  and  diverse  abili- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  pen  portrait  made  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  from  photographs,  for  The  Century 
Magazine  in  1877.    Engraved  on  wood  by  Timothy  Cole. 
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ties  he  skilfully  utilized  for  the  common 
cause,  this  part  of  his  leadership  is  illus- 
trated by  a  hundred  stories  either  true  in 
fact  or  typically  true.  Here  came  into 
play  his  sense  of  humor,  his  insight  into 
motive  and  character,  in  a  word,  his  tact, 
along  with  that  tolerance  and  that  sym- 
pathy of  which  I  have  spoken  as  affecting 


Lincoln's  leadership  of  the  irascible  and 
faithful  Stanton  was  a  simpler  matter; 
here  the  President's  inexhaustible  patience 
and  his  abounding  sense  of  humor  were 
both  required  to  save  the  situation,  though 
looking  back  on  the  relations  of  these 
strong  and  utterly  divergent  personalities, 
one  feels  that  the  sense  of  humor  was  per- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

From  a  photograph  with  autograph  which  the  President  sent 
to  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Speed  in  October,  1861, 


his  habit  of  oral  and  written  expression. 
That  he  could  manage  to  hold  so  long  to- 
gether four  such  individualities  as  his 
own,  Seward's,  Stanton's,  and  Chase's, 
proves  a  genius  of  leadership  truly  excep- 
tional. It  is  now  known,  as  it  was  not  till 
Nicolay  and  Hay  revealed  the  fact,  how 
Seward  learned  to  respect  and  loyally  ac- 
quiesce in  the  leadership  of  one  whom  he 
at  first  not  unnaturally  expected  to  lead. 


haps  the  saving  grace.  As  for  Chase,  and 
his  convinced  and  enthusiastic  following, 
it  was  inevitable  that  some  such  rallying- 
ground  should  exist,  in  a  time  of  stress, 
for  those  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Chase  him- 
self, were  temperamentally  unsympathetic 
with  the  personality  and  methods  of  Lin- 
coln. But  Lincoln's  leadership  did  not  fail 
him  here,  as  the  story  of  the  second  nom- 
ination and  election  abundantly  testifies.^ 


1  His  most  perplexing  and  unfortunate  entanglement  was  with  Cameron,  the 
inner  history  of  which  episode  is  not  fully  known. 
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OTHER  TRAITS  OF  LINCOLN  S 
LEADERSHIP 

Let  it  not  be  omitted  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  elements  of  Lincoln's  leader- 


and  experience"  should  "show  a  modifica- 
tion or  change  to  be  proper,"  and  that  in 
every  case  and  exigency  his  best  discretion 
would  be  exercised  "according  to  circum- 
stances actually  existing."    Lincoln,  like 


Copyright, '1891,  by  M.  P.  Rice 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

From  an  original,  unretouched  negative  made  in  1864,.  at  the  time  the  President  commissioned 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  Lieutenant-General  and  Commander  of  all  the  Armies  of  the  Union.  It  is  stated 
that  this  negative,  with  one  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  was  made  in  commemoration  of  that  event. 


ship  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  learn  from 
experience.  In  his  first  Inaugural,  while 
stating  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
with  regard  to  acts  of  violence  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  he  defi- 
nitely announced  that  the  course  indicated 
would  be  followed  "unless  current  events 


other  great  leaders  and  administrators, 
would  rather  be  right  than  be  consistent. 
His  was  a  consistency  of  principle  rather 
than  of  program.  His  aim  was  justice, 
and  if  he  could  not  reach  it  by  one  path, 
he  would  push  on  by  another. 

Special  features  of  his  leadership  were 
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Drawn  Ijy  Gcurge  T.  Tobiii  from  a  Gardner  photograph  in  the  collection  of  Roljert  Coster 
Half-tone  plate  engraved  by  H.  Davidson 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  WAR  TIME 


From  a  photograph  by  Brady  in  the  collection  of  Robert  Coster.    Half-tone  plate  engraved  by  H.  Davidson 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


LINCOLN  AND  HIS  SON  "TAD" 
youngest  son,  Thomas,  familiarly  called  "  Tad,"  was  born  April  4,  1853,  and  died  in  Chicago,  July  15,  1871. 
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two  acquired  skills  and  two  acquired 
knowledges:  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  long-practiced  lawyer,  which  helped 
him  immeasurably  in  his  executive  deci- 
sions, as  Frederick  Trevor  Hill  has  clearly 
pointed  out ;  and  his  quickly  and  almost 
instinctively  acquired  skill  and  knowledge 
of  military  strategy.  His  letters  to  gen- 
erals in  the  field  are  those  of  a  master  of 
strategy  who  should  use  the  symbolism 
of  i^^sop  and  the  irony  of  Socrates. 

An  intensely  important  feature  of  Lin- 
coln's leadership  would  be  omitted  if 
nothing  were  said  of  the  effect  upon  his 
thought  and  conduct  of  his  belief  in  and 
conscious  communion  with  an  almighty, 
mysterious,  and  beneficent  Power,  con- 
cerning itself  not  less  with  human  affairs 
than  with  the  march  of  seasons  and  the 
sweep  of  constellations.  The  deity  was 
to  him  an  ever-present,  ever-regnant  in- 
fluence. There  was  nothing  of  theology 
or  dogmatism  in  his  religious  opinions; 
but  he  lived  in  the  spirit.  The  strange 
silence  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign  per- 
plexed him ;  and  he  sought  with  passionate 
eagerness  to  read  the  decrees  of  Providence 
in  the  unfoldings  of  events,  sometimes 
taking  definite  action  in  accordance  with 
his  interpretation  of  divine  indications. 
And  always  the  belief  in  God  was  to  him 
a  challenge  to  singleness  of  purpose:  to 
the  All  Pure  he  lifted  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart. 

Lincoln  the  Leader  possessed  sterner 
and  higher  traits  than  those  to  which  I 
first  called  attention.  He  had  the  lofty 
qualities  of  spiritual  insight,  of  moral  con- 
viction, of  solemn  resolution,  of  undying 
courage,  of  complete  devotion,  and  of 
faith  and  hope  unfailing.  He  saw  deeply, 
he  felt  intensely,  he  spoke  at  times  with 
the  voice  of  a  poet-prophet. 

Fate — or  is  it  some  world  spirit  of 
comedy — plays  strange  pranks  with  hu- 
man affairs  now  and  then,  and  nothing 
more  singular  ever  happened  in  history, 
or  was  invented  in  romance,  than  the  giv- 
ing of  imperial  powers,  the  destiny  of  a 
race,  the  leadership  of  a  nation,  the  keys  of 
life  and  death,  to  a  sad-eyed,  laughter- 
loving,  story-telling,  shrewd,  unlettered, 
great-hearted  frontiersman,— the  one  great 
humorist  among  the  rulers  of  earth. 

Leader  always  he  was,  from  the  day 
when  he,  a  youth,  commanded  a  grotesque 
company  of  motleys  in  an  Indian  frontier 


campaign,  to  the  time  when  at  Washing- 
ton he  led  public  opinion  in  a  field  as  wide 
as  the  world ;  controlled  the  movements 
of  fleets  and  armies;  and  held  in  his  strong 
hands  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men. 

That  inordinately  tall  countryman,  with 
a  shawl  thrown  over  his  gaunt  figure, 
crossing  alone  the  little  park  between  the 
White  House  and  the  War  Department, 
if  appealed  to  by  some  distressed  private 
soldier  or  citizen  could  order  justice  done 
by  a  written  sentence  as  surely  as  could 
any  Asiatic  autocrat  by  issued  edict. 
While  often  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  his 
pitying  heart  in  individual  cases,  and 
showing  constantly  almost  abnormal  pa- 
tience, those  who  mistook  his  charity  for 
weakness  were  liable  to  sudden  enlighten- 
ment. The  fact  was  only  lately  published 
that  Colonel  Hay  once  saw  the  long-suf- 
fering Lincoln  take  an  office-seeker  by  the 
coat-collar,  carry  him  bodily  to  the  door, 
and  throw  him  in  a  helpless  heap  outside. 

And  here  is  the  wonder;  this  merciful 
man,  daily  saving  the  lives  of  deserters  so 
as  not  to  increase  a  melancholy  list  of 
Vv^idows  and  orphans;  this  tender-souled, 
agonizing,  consecrated  leader,  looking  out 
upon  armies  encamped  and  a  suffering 
people,  was  as  stern  as  fate  in  demanding 
that  battle  should  be  made,  and  war,  with 
all  its  horrors,  resolutely  continued,  till 
right  should  be  accomplished  and  eternal 
justice  done.  Here  is  the  true  leader,  as 
gentle  and  affectionate  as  any  woman  and 
as  averse  to  violence,  yet  able  to  meet  with 
unflinching  spirit  the  unwelcome  duty  of 
sword-bearer ! 

THE  GREAT  TEST  OF  LINCOLN'S 
LEADERSHIP 

The  great  test  of  Lincoln's  leadership 
came  in  his  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
question  of  slavery  as  related  to  the  com- 
pact of  the  States,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  the  very  existence  of  the  nation. 
The  important  part  of  his  political  career 
before  the  war  had  to  do  with  this  com- 
plex question.  This  double  problem  made 
the  war  itself,  and  was  dominant  through- 
out its  course.  As  he  called  it,  the  "per- 
plexing compound  —  Union  and  slavery," 
had  become  indeed  a  "question  not  of  two 
sides  merely,  but  of  at  least  four  sides," 
even   among   those   who   wete    for  the 
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Union,  saying  nothing  of  those  who  were 
against  it. 

"There  were,"  he  said,   "those  who 
were  for  the  Union  with,  but  not  without 
slavery,— those  for  it  without,  but  not 
with;  those  for  it  with  or  without,  but 
who  preferred  it  with;  and  those  for  it 
with  or  without,  but  who  preferred  it 
without."    Here  was  the  maze  through 
which  he  must  needs  find  his  way;  these 
were     the  conditions 
from  which  he  was  to 
work  out  salvation  for 
the   nation,   with  the 
profound  conviction 
that    whether  slavery 
was  or  was  not  imme- 
diately extinguished,  its 
death-warrant  was  al- 
ready    signed.  Lin- 
coln's view  of  slavery 
was,  from  the  first,  not 
unlike  Washington's 
and  that  of  other  found- 
ers of  the  Republic.  His 
attitude  was  unyielding 
as   to    principle.  He 
looked  upon  the  insti- 
tution  as  intrinsically 
evil:  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of   free  labor; 
anomalous,  and  impos- 
sible of  perpetuity,  in  a 
politically    free  com- 
munity;  something  to 
be    thwarted,  dimin- 
ished,   and  ultimately 
made  to  cease  by  just, 
constitutional,  and  rea- 
sonable means.  He  sat- 
isfied the  extremists  on 
neither  side  of  the  great 
debate;   for  while  he 
would  never  compromise  as  to  principle, 
he  was  too  profoundly  the  statesman  to 
refuse  to  compromise  as  to  details  of  time 
and  method. 

Lincoln  the  Leader  in  dealing  with  the 
chief  perplexity  of  the  situation, — this 
complex  question  of  slavery  and  the 
Union,— was  helped  by  his  own  intensely 
human  make-up.  The  average  traits  of 
mankind  were  in  him  strongly  developed. 
He  was  in  close  touch  with  his  kind;  he 
sympathized  with  men  on  the  plane  of 
humanity,  and  regarded  them  in  the  spirit 
of  philosophy.     He  was  called  a  great 


joker;  but  Lincoln's  "seeing"  of  "the 
joke"  meant  a  good  deal  more  than  with 
ordinary  minds;  it  meant,  frequently 
enough,  that  he  saw  through  pretension 
and  falsity.  And  the  jokes  that  he  told 
often  had  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
parables. 

Lincoln's  democracy  was  a  matter  more 
of  instinct  than  of  reason.  He  com- 
prehended human  motives,  human  preju- 
dices, littlenesses,  and 
nobilities.  It  was  he 
who  once  described 
honest  statesmanship  as 
the  employment  of  in- 
dividual meannesses  for 
the  public  good.  Ac- 
quainted with  human- 
ity, he  knew  how  to 
bear  with  its  infirmities,, 
and  he  moved  toward 
his  inflexible  purpose, 
over  what  to  others 
would  have  been  heart- 
breaking obstacles,  with 
a  long-suffering  pa- 
tience that  had  in  it 
something  of  the  divine. 


Drawn  by  Kenyon  Cox  from  a  copy  of  the  mask 
made  by  Clark  Mills  in  February,  1865 

LIFE-MASK  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  original  mask  was  owned  by  the  late  John 
Hay,  who  in  an  article  on  "Life  in  the  White 
House  in  the  Time  of  Lincoln"  (printed  in  this 
magazine  for  November,  1890),  after  characteriz- 
ing the  mask  on  page  490,  as  "  a  face  full  of  life, 
of  energy,  of  vivid  aspiration,"  said  by  way  of 
contrast :  "  The  other  is  so  sad  and  peaceful  in 
its  infinite  repose  that  the  famous  sculptor  Saint- 
Gaudens  insisted,  when  he  first  saw  it,  that  it  was 
a  death-mask."  He  continues:  "A  look  as  of 
one  on  whom  sorrow  and  care  had  done  their 
worst  without  victory  is  on  all  the  features  ;  the 
whole  expression  is  of  unspeakable  sadness  and 
all-sufficing  strength.  Yet  the  peace  is  not  the 
dreadful  peace  of  death:  it  is  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding." 


A  STATESMAN  WITH 
THE   HEART  OF  A 
PROPHET 


As  memoir  after  me- 
moir of  the  war  time 
has  come  to  light,  his 
countrymen  year  by 
year  have  been  better 
able  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  workings 
of  Lincoln's  mind,  and 
the  marvelous  skill  and 
wisdom  of  his  leader- 
ship during  his  Presidency.  That  which 
his  chief  biographers  long  ago  declared  of 
him  we  now  more  certainly  know  to  be 
the  truth;  namely,  that,  "with  the  fire  of 
a  reformer  and  a  martyr  in  his  heart,  he 
yet  proceeded  by  the  ways  of  cautious  and 
practical  statecraft." 

Descended  upon  him  from  the  North 
delegations  of  abolitionists  to  tell  him 
that  unless  he  at  once  freed  the  slaves 
his  administration  would  be  shorn  of 
moral  support,  and  the  war  would  end  in 
failure  and  disgrace.  Hastened  to  the 
White   House   from   the   Border  States 
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their  governors  and  congressional  repre- 
sentatives to  w^arn  him  that,  if  he  touched 
slavery,  they  could  not  keep  their  con- 
stituencies on  the  side  of  the  Union;  and 
the  Border  States,  he  knev^,.  held*  the 
balance  of  powder.  Hurried  back  from 
Spain,  Carl  Schurz,  — that  gallant  figure, 
a  contribution  of  the  best  of  the  Old 
World  to  the  service  of  the  Nev\^  in 
its  hour  of  need,— hurried  Carl  Schurz 
from  his  post  at  the  Spanish  court  to  in- 
form the  President  that,  according  to  his 
belief,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  unless 
there  were  prompt  military  success,  or 
some  proof  that  the  war  would  destroy 
slavery;  while  other  warnings  from  over 
the  sea  were  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  stir  up  the  slaves  against 
their  masters,  the  sympathy  of  European 
friends  of  the  North  would  be  justly  for- 
feited. 

Through  all  this  divergence  of  counsel 
Lincoln  watched,  waited,  prayed,  and  in- 
cessantly worked  toward  the  end  which 
his  own  intellect,  his  own  heart  approved. 
It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  highly  im- 
portant element  of  his  leadership  that 
he  had  had  the  training  of  a  lawyer, 
by  a  practice  of  many  years  and  many 
kinds.  His  knowledge  of  men  had  thus  been 
greatly  increased ;  while  his  grasp  of  legal 
principles  was  of  vast  help  when  ^  his 
talents  and  experience  were  enlisted  in  a 
mighty  cause.  It  was  no  petty  construc- 
tion of  legal  obligation  that  made  him 
strenuous  as  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
his  oath  to  execute  faithfully  the  office  of 
President,  and  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  found  no  constitutional 
authority  to  emancipate  the  slaves  except 
as  a  military  necessity,  and  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  free  the  slaves  till  with 
an  honest  mind  he  could  declare  that  the 
necessity  had  arisen,  knowing,  then,  also, 
that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when 
public  opinion  would  sustain  his  action. 

In  his  famous  letter  to  Greeley  in  1862, 
he  stated  his  position  and  explained  his 
policy  with  absolute  lucidity.  'Tf  I 
could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone  I  would  also  do  that." 

1  In  his  Columbus  spee 


Like  statements  were  made  to  others  in 
formal  and  informal  utterances,  and  he 
explained  to  impatient  critics  and  coun- 
selors that  the  condition  of  public  opinion 
would  not  justify  the  course  they  de- 
manded. 

But  the  deep  lesson  of  his  leadership 
lies  in  the  fact  that  while  year  after  year 
he  carefully  studied  public  opinion, — that 
supreme  element  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  all  the  altairs  of  men,— he 
studied  it  not  to  yield  to  it  as  his  master, 
but  in  order  so  to  act  in  respect  to  it  as 
to  accomplish  his  own  well-considered 
purpose ;  to  act  upon  it ;  to  bring  it  power- 
fully to  the  help  of  his  cherished  plans; 
in  a  word  to  lead  it,  and  to  lead  it 
right. 

And  what  is  true  leadership  of  the  peo- 
ple ?    Is  it  to  be  carried  away  by  a  popular 
wave;  to  avoid  opposing  it,  not  in  order 
to  circumvent  it,— to  save  one's  strength 
for   its  later  direction,  — but  solely  and 
selfishly  to  avoid  being  submerged  by  it? 
Is  it  to  change  when  it  changes,  in  order 
to   retain   place   and   the   semblance  of 
power?    Is  he  truly  a  leader  who  listens 
to  "the  sacred  voice  of  the  people,"  in 
order  to  learn  which  way  to  leap?  Not 
thus  Lincoln.    His  was  not  the  leadership 
that,  in  order  to  be  popular,  changes  its 
mind,  but  a  leadership  that  changes  the 
minds  of  others.     He  kept   "near  the 
people,"  — he  kept  his  "ear  to  the  ground," 
—through  his  sympathy  with  human  be- 
ings and  his  interest  in  them,  in  order  to 
learn  the  moods  of  many  minds,  and  grad- 
ually to  lead  thought  and  action  in  the  line 
of  his  own  profound  convictions.  Lincoln 
respected    public    opinion,— he  declared 
that  "public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
everything,"^— but  he  was  not  opinion's 
trembling  slave.     He  understood  human 
prejudices,    limitations,    the    effects  of 
heredity  and  environment;  but  he  never 
considered  a  wrong  public  opinion  final. 
Not  unknown  to  mankind  is  the  states- 
manship that  resists  public  opinion  when 
it  disapproves  of  it— resists  till  the  waves 
beat  threateningly,  and  then  turns  with 
the  tide.     This  is  the  statesmanship  of 
Pontius  Pilate— that  hesitant  and  tragic 
figure  who  stands  before  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind  washing  ineffectually  his  guilty 
hands,  while  he  releases  Barabbas  and 
sends  the  Christ  to  Calvary. 

ch,  September  i6,  1859. 
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"don't  spare  me" 

No  book  praising  Lincoln  has  lately  been 
issued  which  has  brought  to  me  a  clearer 
idea  of  his  method  with  public  opin- 
ion, as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  his  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  than  one  by  a  man 
whose  life  was  a  romance  of  devotion 
to  ideals,  — a  Southern-born  abolitionist, 
—who  did  not  hesitate  to  dispraise  the 
President.  He  was  opposed  to  war,  and 
held  that  "no  , drop  of  blood  would  have 
been  shed  if  the  President,"  at  the  begin- 
ning, "had  proclaimed  freedom  for  every 
slave."  Yet  even  he  would  have  protected 
the  centers  to  which  the  slaves  would  flee, 
as  if  that  itself  would  not  have  been  an 
open  invitation  to  war!  In  1862,  he,  the 
Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  went  to  the 
White  House  with  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Channing  to  urge  personally  upon  the 
President  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
Pathetic  was  the  sweet  reasonableness  of 
the  President  in  explaining  to  these  good 
and  insistent  men,  as  he  had  so  often  done 
to  men  of  like  scruples  and  beliefs,  not 
only  his  own  great  desire  for  emancipa- 
tion, preferably  with  compensation,  but 
the  fact  that  perhaps  they  did  not  know 
so  well  as  he  the  temper  of  the  entire 
public.  He  showed  them  that  those  who 
were  working  in  the  antislavery  move- 
ment would  naturally  come  in  contact 
with  men  of  like  mind,  and  might  easily 
overestimate  the  number  of  those  who  held 
similar  views.  He  gave  it  as  his  observa- 
tion that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  at 
that  time  cared  comparatively  little  about 
the  Negro.  And  at  the  end  of  the  interview 
he  said,— can  we  not  hear  him  say  it? — 
"We  shall  need  all  the  antislavery  feeling 
in  the  country,  and  more;  you  can  go 
home  and  try  to  bring  the  people  to  your 
views ;  and  you  may  say  anything  you  like 
about  me,  if  that  will  help.  Don't  spare 
me. 

Do  we  seize  all  the  bearings  of  his 
strange  situation:  He  who  is  known  now 
as  the  Great  Emancipator  set  before  him 
as  the  one  indispensable  aim  not  the  im- 
mediate freedom  of  the  slave,  but  the  im- 
mediate salvation  of  the  Union, — the 
integrity  of  the  nation, — though  when  the 
time  came  for  emancipation  to  assist 
Union,  how  joyfully  and  confidently  he  put 
forth  emancipation !  With  what  courage, 
and  in  the  face  of  what  heavy  risks!  In 


many  thoughtful  minds  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln's policy  was  the  Union  first,  and  abo- 
lition next,  remains  his  highest  title  to 
world-wide  fame — that  his  saving  of  the 
nation  is  the  gigantic  feat  that  lifts  him  to 
the  companionship  of  the  most  momentous 
characters  of  universal  history.  "This 
Union,"  says  John  Coleman  Adams,  "is 
the  consummation  of  all  the  struggles  of 
al]  men  toward  a  state  of  universal  peace. 
It  is  the  life  and  aspiration  of  the  world 
organized  into  a  nation."  The  threat  to 
undo  the  Union  was  a  "peril  to  man- 
kind." That  Lincoln  instinctively  felt 
this,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  the  su- 
preme task  of  preserving  the  nation,  and 
this  with  success,  gives  him  rank  among 
the  greatest.  That  he  did  this,  and  de- 
stroyed slavery  also,  proves  his  genius  and 
doubly  crowns  his  stupendous  accom- 
plishment. 

He  did  all  this,  so  far  as  we  may 
attribute  to  any  single  person  the  guidance 
of  af¥airs  so  tremendous, — though  in  this 
case  the  personal  preponderance  is  excep- 
tionally evident,— he  did  all  this,  and  he 
assumed  no  virtue  for  having  done  it ;  not 
a  thought  of  vanity  or  undue  exultation 
ever  crossed  his  candid  mind.  To  a  lesser 
nature  the  temptation  would  have  been 
great  as,  at  the  last,  success  followed  suc- 
cess, remembering  the  reproaches  he  had 
so  long  silently  borne,  and,  most  trying  of 
all,  the  suspicion  and  spiritual  scorn, — the 
look  from  above  downward, — of  those 
who,  working  for  the  same  ends,  regarded 
him  as  less  sensitive  morally  and  less  faith- 
ful to  that  cause  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
every  energy  of  his  soul. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  kindly, 
much-burdened,  and  harassed  ruler  had 
at  least  for  a  few  daj/s  before  his  taking- 
off  the  satisfactions  of  full  success.  He 
who  knew  rnore  than  any  other  the  awful 
dangers — as  Godkin  said  while  Lincoln 
still  was  living— was  perhaps  the  only  man 
in  the  North  who  had  "never  wavered,  or 
doubted,  or  abated  one  jot  of  heart  or 
hope."  He  had  "been  always  calm,  con- 
fident, determined;  the  very  type  and 
embodiment  of  the  national  will,  the  true 
and  fit  representative  of  the  people  in  its 
noblest  mood";  the  ideal  "leader  of  a 
democracy."  Said  lately  one  who  knew 
him,  and  who  confesses  that  it  has 
taken  years  of  reflection  and  retrospec- 
tive consideration   to   become  convinced 
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that  in  the  matter  of  the  proclamation 
as  a  war  measure,  Lincoln  was  right 
and  he  was  wrong— "Through  the 
ages  to  come  the  history  of  the  Union 
and  freedom  under  the  Union  will  hold 
up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  as 
the  greatest  saving  influence  in  our  great- 
est danger,  the  character,  the  firmness, 
the  homely  sayings,  the  freedom  from 
passion,  the  singular  common-sense,  the 
almost  divine  charity,  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln."^ 

Lincoln's  leadership  as  a  standard 

In  these  times  of  new  conditions,  new 
advantages,  and  new  dangers,  in  every 
community  of  our  country,  and  in  the  na- 
tional field,  the  cry  to-day  is  for  leaders. 
Nor  are  we  without  them;  some  long- 
known  and  well-beloved;  some  just 
emerging  into  prominence,  and  being  tried 
by  the  first  tests  of  responsibility.  Some 
are  leaders  in  the  best  sense,  and  to  some 
we  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the  name  not 
of  leaders,  but  of  misleaders.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  be  looking  now  here,  now 
there  for  "another  Lincoln,"  for  a  rein- 
carnation of  that  rich  and  most  individual 
personality.  We  shall  not  see  again  that 
extraordinary  combination  of  sympathetic 
qualities  with  the  sterner  virtues,  such 
rare  gifts  and  abilities,  such  sense  of 
humor,  such  mixture  of  buoyancy  of  spirit 
with  moods  of  gloom,  such  tendency  to- 
ward contemplation,  and  such  power  of 
action,  all  united  in  one  character.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  moreover,  to  judge 
present-day  executives  and  leaders  by 
comparing  their  opinions  and  acts  in  detail 
with  those  which  were  characteristic  of 
entirely  different  men  and  conditions.  We 
are  living  in  a  very  different  world  from 
that  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. For  one  thing,  the  relation  of  pub- 
lic men  to  the  merit  system  in  public 
office  is  not  that  of  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  many  questions  are  now  press- 
ing which  were  only  faintly  imagined 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

But  nothing  has  outworn  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Lincoln's  leadership. 
We  have  the  right  to  demand  in  our  lead- 
ers equal  sincerity,  disinterestedness,  and 
devotion.  We  have  a  right  to  point,  as  a 
perpetual  standard,  to  his  moderation;  to 
his  conscientious  consideration  of  all  inter- 
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ests  and  views;  to  his  wise  and  patient 
tolerance  and  open-mindedness ;  to  his 
freedom  from  rancor,  and  avoidance  of 
personal  contention  ;  to  his  moral  courage  ; 
to  his  sense  of  justice;  to  his  essential 
democracy.  We  may  well  ask  of  our 
leaders  that  they  should  imitate  his  manly 
attitude  toward  public  opinion ;  that  they 
should  disdain  to  poison  its  sources  by 
violent  and  unproved  assertions,  and  by 
the  forced  uses  of  our  modern  enginery  of 
publicity.  We  may  well  insist  that  they 
should  not  meanly  follow,  nor  falcely 
and  selfishly  mold  the  sentiment  of 
voters ;  but  direct  aright  and  to  no  ignoble 
ends  the  opinions  and  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.  We  have  a  right  to  resent  leader- 
ship based  either  upon  conscienceless  ad- 
vocacy of  supposedly  popular  programs, 
or,  still  more  shameless,  upon  the  whole- 
sale use  of  money.  It  is  our  duty  to  warn 
against  the  spurious  leadership  that  deals 
in  indiscriminate  denunciation,  awakens  a 
feeling  of  class,  and  of  class  hatred,  for- 
gets the  bonds  of  a  common  citizenship, 
spreads  distrust  and  despisal  of  the  nation, 
and  sows  the  very  seeds  of  anarchy  and  as- 
sassination. We  have  a  right  to  scout  the 
demagogues  who  take  the  name  of  Lincoln 
upon  their  lips,  and  in  their  lives,  and  in 
their  parody  of  leadership,  set  at  nought 
every  principle  of  his  nature. 

Our  needs,  our  conditions,  are  different, 
but  the  principles  of  justice  and  of  human 
liberty  are  the  same,  now  and  forever.  In 
the  recurring  and  necessary  readjustment 
of  laws  and  methods  in  the  related  realms 
of  industry,  of  economics,  and  of  govern- 
ment, let  us  demand  the  respect  for 
rights,  the  acknowledgment  of  mutual 
duties,  the  striving  for  justice,  the  under- 
standing of  humanity,  and  the  love  of 
fellow-men  which  make  Lincoln's  leader- 
ship, like  the  leadership  of  Washington, 
the  standard  of  a  patriotism  broader  than 
the  confines  of  commonwealths,  and  fit 
for  emulation  and  guidance  throughout 
all  the  centuries  of  earth. 

A  NIGHT  OF  1865 

Let  me  close  with  the  memory  of  a 
night  of  the  spring  of  the  year  1865,  in 
the  time  of  the  blooming  of  lilacs,  as  says 
the  wonderful  poem.  I  was  waiting  in 
Philadelphia  for  Lincoln's  funeral  train 
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to  start,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  accompany 
it  to  Newark.  I  had  and  have  little  de- 
sire to  look  upon  faces  from  which  the 
light  of  life  is  departed ;  but  suddenly  it 
came  upon  me  that  I  had  never  seen  the 
great  president,  and  must  not  let  go  by 
this  last  opportunity  to  behold  at  least 
the  deserted  temple  of  a  lofty  soul, 
my  grief  I  found  it  was  too  late; 
police  had  drawn  their  line  across 
path  in  front  of  Independence  Hall, 
my  earnest  desire  prevailed,  and  I 
the  last  to  pass  in  by  the  window  and 
behold,  in  a  sudden  dazzle  of  lights 
and  flowers,  the  still  features  of  that 
face  we  all  now  know  so  well.  Then 
I  went  my  way  into  the  night  and  walked 
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alone  northward  to  the  distant  station. 
Soon  I  heard  behind  me  the  wailing  music 
of  the  funeral  dirge.  The  procession  ap- 
proached—  the  funeral  train  moved  out 
beneath  the  stars.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
groups  of  weeping  men  and  women  at  the 
little  towns  through  which  we  slowly 
passed,  and  the  stricken  faces  of  the  thou- 
sands who,  in  the  cities,  stood  like  mourn- 
ers at  the  funeral  of  a  beloved  father. 
Thus,  as  came  the  dawn  and  the  full  day, 
through  grieving  States  was  borne  the 
body  of  the  beloved  chieftain,  while  the 
luminous  spirit  and  example  of  Lincoln 
the  Leader  of  the  People  went  forth  into 
all  the  earth  along  the  pathway  of  eternal 
fame. 
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PRAIRIE  child, 
Brief  as  dew. 
What  winds  of  wonder 
Nourished  you? 


Ah,  when  youth's  rapture 
Went  out  in  pain. 

And  all  seemed  over, 
Was  all  in  vain? 


Rolling  plains 

Of  billowy  green, 
Far  horizons. 

Blue,  serene; 

Lofty  skies 

The  slow  clouds  climb. 
Where  burning  stars 

Beat  out  the  time. 

These,  and  the  dreams 

Of  fathers  bold, 
Baflrled  longings, 

Hopes  untold. 

Gave  to  you 

A  heart  of  fire. 
Love  like  deep  waters, 

Brave  desire. 


O  soul  obscure. 

Whose  wings  life  bound. 
And  soft  death  folded 

Under  the  ground ; 

Wilding  lady. 

Still  and  true, 
Who  gave  us  Lincoln 

And  never  knew; 

To  you  at  last 

Our  praise,  our  tears. 
Love  and  a  song 

Through  the  nation's  years! 

Mother  of  Lincoln, 
Our  tears,  our  praise; 

A  battle-flag 

And  the  victor's  bays! 
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ANOTHER  DINNER  AT  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE 

[Letter  of  December  6,  1837] 

I WROTE  you  ^  a  slight  description  of 
a  dinner  soon  after  her  little  Majesty's 
accession  to  the  throne.  This  [other  dinner 
described  below]  very  much  resembled  it, 
differing  only  in  being  larger  and  more 
splendid,  and  the  Queen  seemed  more  at 
her  ease. 

"We  passed  up  the  same  grand  stair- 
case, lined  with  liveried  servants,  who 
bowed  and  signed  the  way  (no  one  is  an- 
nounced at  the  Queen's' dinners) ,  through 
the  same  magnificent  suite  of  apartments, 
to  the  grand  drawing-room,  where  we 
stood  like  soldiers  on  duty.  My  repub- 
lican pride  a  little  revolted  at  this  act, 
I  thought,  of  supererogation,  and  I  pro- 
posed to  the  ladies  of  the  diplomatique 
corps  that  we  should  sit  until  the  entrance 
of  the  Queen.  Accordingly  we  took  pos- 
session of  a  sofa,  and  the  peeresses  soon 
followed  so  comfortable  an  example;  but 
it  was  really  amusing  to  see  the  alacrity 
with  which  we  all  resumed  our  feet  when 
the  mirrored  doors  flew  open  to  admit 
Her  Majesty  with  all  her  attendants. 
Among  them  was  the  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent Duchess  of  Sutherland.  After 
passing  around  the  circle,  and  giving  her 
tiny  fingers  to  be  pressed  by  the  ladies,  a 
gentleman-in-waiting  (the  Marquis  of 
Headfort)  whispered  the  Count  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  that  he  was  to  be  the  honored 
person  (as  ambassador,  he  ranked  all  the 


others).  At  the  same  moment  a  pow- 
dered gentleman  announced  dinner.  The 
band  struck  up,  and  we  followed  after, 
the  foreign  ministers'  ladies  taking  prece- 
dence of  every  one  but  royalty.  I  was  led 
by  Baron  GuenslofE  and  seated  nearly  op- 
posite the  Queen,  the  Baron  only  between 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  myself.  I 
determined  to  take  a  more  particular  look 
at  everything  than  I  had  done  before ;  but 
when  I  raised  my  eyes  to  look  upon  all 
this  royal  magnificence,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me:  'If  I  gaze  about,  they  will 
say,  "Look  at  that  wild  American,  how 
she  is  staring  at  every  thing!  I  dare  say 
she  fancies  herself  in  one  of  the  enchanted 
castles  of  the  Arabian  Nights."  '  So  with 
Indian-like  caution  I  only  cast  furtive 
glances  around,  and  endeavoured  to  bear 
myself  as  though  it  was  all  as  familiar  to 
me  as  my  every-day  comforts.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  prudent  determination,  I 
cannot  tell  you  much  more  than  I  did  be- 
fore. The  room  was  large,  lofty,  and  so 
brilliantly  lighted  that  the  rich  gilding 
and  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  ceiling  and 
wall  were  as  distinct  as  they  could  have 
been  by  daylight.  Opposite  to  me  hung 
two  full  lengths  of  George  the  III  &  IV 
in  royal  robes,  and  over  the  table  were 
suspended  three  golden  chandeliers,  with 
twenty-four  wax  lights  in  each,  and  on 
the  table  there  were  ten  or  twelve  cande- 
labra holding  5,  7,  &  9  lights  in  each. 
There  were  vases  of  beautiful  flowers,  sup- 
ported by  figures  of  such  graceful  forms 
as  we  may  have  supposed  Pheidias  could 


1  See  The  Century  of  last  month. 
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